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sensitiveness such as became the representatives of a
nation of shopkeepers.

Thanks, then, to their habitual exercise of self-restraint,
our countrymen in the East managed not only to escape
the stripes that often visited the thinner skin of the
French, and to get through many a storm relatively
unscathed, but even to obtain now and then favours
denied to their competitors. Other things helped them.
The English in the Levant, like the Phoenicians of old,
were devoted entirely and exclusively to trade, nourishing
no territorial ambitions; while the French, like the
ancient Greeks, regarded trade as a means to ultimate
conquest. Whereas to the French commercial penetra-
tion was a prelude to political domination, we were content
to look upon commerce as an end in itself. From time
to time politicians and publicists arose in England to
advocate a less utilitarian and more adventurous policy
towards the Grand Signor; but they failed to persuade
the English Government to risk the enormous loss which
even a few years' interruption of the Turkish trade
would have involved. Financial welfare was prized more
highly by our rulers than the glories of warfare ; and the
majority of Englishmen, far from envying the Turk's
continental neighbours their ceaseless quarrels with the
enemy of the Cross, congratulated themselves on their
own geographical situation, thanks to which they " never
have felt any smart of the rod of this great oppressor of
Christianity, and yet have tasted of the good and benefit
which hath proceeded from a free and open trade and
amicable correspondence and friendship with this people/'
These conditions, initiated by the sagacity of Queen
Elizabeth, " preserved by the prudence and admirable
discretion of a series of worthy ambassadors, and daily
improved . . by the excellent conduct and discretion